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Halleck’s History of Our—Country 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By RevusEN Post Hauwteck, M.A., LL. D. 
Author of “History of American Literature’ and “‘New English Literature” 



















HIS history is the result of several years of work by a man who is ] 
T not only an experienced teacher of history but also a writer of widely 

successful books. Mr. Halleck has a rare understanding of the 
adolescent age. He knows how to captivate and hold the interest of boys 
and girls.- In this book he recreates history so that it actually lives again 
in the mind of the pupil. . 













A “History of Our Country” emphasizes especially the life, progress, 
and industries of the people. It is the first school history to give adequate 
attention to women and to social welfare work. It teaches the facts which 
everyone should know, from the Pilgrim ideals down to the new Social aims 
and patriotic duties of the twentieth century. The teaching material at the 
ends of the chapters includes summaries for review, references for teachers, 


and under “Activities” various kinds of work for pupils, project problems, etc. 










The illustrations, both black and colored, have been selected with un- 
usual care. Extracts from old journals, fac-similes from early newspapers, 
quaint, contemporary pictures, as well as the artistic pictures by modern 
artists have been lavishly used. They add greatly to both the interest and 
the educative value of the book. There are also new and helpful maps. 
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Richly Illustrated Price, $1.60 
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Have you seen the Enlarged 
(1923) Edition of 


MOWRY’S 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY 


OF OUR COUNTRY 


By ALEX MATHEWS ARNETT, Professor 
of History, Furman University, formerly 
Instructor in History, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

This little book for fifth grade use has enjoyed 
a merited popularity for a number of years because 
it has been found to possess to a remarkable degree 
that all-important virtue of a textbook—teachable- 
ness. 

It is a connected series of stories, each centering 
around the personality of some prominent character 
in the larger theme of America’s past. 

The enlarged edition brings the book up to datz; 
it includes an account of the Wilson and Harding 
administrations, with an unusually clear presenta- 
tion of the World War and its resulting problems. 


Ask to see this new edition. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago = San Francisco 




















Just Published 





The Will-Temperament 
and Its Testing 


By June E. Downey, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, University of Wyoming 


Among the studies of human traits other than in- 
telligence, those of Dr. Downey in investigating 
that relatively permanent innate human quality 
which she terms will-temperament are especially 
significant. 


The Will-Temperament and Its Testing is a dis- 
cussion of will-temperament as a factor of the 
human personality with a summary of the author's 
work in measuring temperamental] traits. It in- 
cludes comments on the tests, shows the practical 
use of will-temperament testing, and points out 
possible developments. 


The investigations and experiments presented in 
this book indicate that the results of the will-tem- 
perament tests may be used to judge an individ- 
ual’s innate force, self-confidence, adaptability, 
power of restraint, patience in detailed work, and 
other qualities most important for success in life. 


It is an account of research that will go far in 
making possible the scientific cataloging of human 
traits for the better understanding of human in- 
dividuality. 


_Cloth.f vi,+ 339 pages, with will-profiles. Price $2.16 


La 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 





























The Boston Transcript says: 


The book itself, handy in size, represents the study, research, and 
experience of many years. . .. Dr. Ball may well serve as sponsor for 
good English until we have established something like an academy. 


Constructive English 


by Francis Kingsley Ball 


This invaluable reference book is of much assistance to the high- 
school and college student and as a desk manual to any person who would 
cultivate better English. It gives a full and lucid treatment of grammar, 
authoritative rules for social and business correspondence, a large list 
of mispronounced words, and a trustworthy answer to the perplexing ques- 


tions that arise in the day-by-day workmanship with words. 


The ease 


with which this volume may be used adds immensely to its serviceableness. 


Ginn and Company 
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CATCHY NAMES 

Edward Bok recently attracted attention by 
signing his name to an Atlantic Monthly article 
“Edward W. Bok,” explaining to the editor 
that that was his name, but for commercia! 
effect he had omitted the “W,” but now he 
thought he could afford to reuse it. 

George Brinton McClellan Harvey certainly 
gained much by being known as George Har- 
vey. 

Grover Cleveland’s name was Steven G. 
Cleveland, but he had the good sense to estab- 
lish his name as Grover Cleveland. Champ 
Clark’s name was James Beauchamp Clark, a 
big gain in effect. 

Allen Chamberiain’s real 
Conley Allen Chamberlain. 

Of course Woodrow Wiison’s change of 
name is wel! known—-his first authorship was 
under the name Thomas W. Wilson, and was 
often written T. W. Wilson. What a chang?! 

On the other hand Grant inserted the “S” 
without any name because he did not like to 
write Ulysses, and U. Grant was impossible. 

But the real surprise is the fact that Calvin 
Coolidge, who has never appeared to do any- 
thing for effect, should have ceased to be a 
“Junior,” and docked the John of his father’s 
name. 





name is Arthur 





PRESIDENT LEWIS OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON UNIVERSITY 


‘A man in a million” was Dean Howard L. 
Hodgkins’ characterization of Dr. William 
Mather Lewis in introducing him to the assem- 
bled multitude at his inauguration as president 
of George Washington University, District of 
Coiumbia. There is no question but that this 
unique educational university, best located of 
any in the country if one appreciates the city 
that Washington is to be, is to enter upon a 
career every way worthy of the vision of its 
founders. President Lewis brings to the uni- 
versity every quality needed for rallying the 
scholastic, professional and patriotic leadership 
of Amcrica. 
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ALL HONOR TO HIRAM JOHNSON 


Whatever the politicians and traditionalists 
may think of Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia all friends of America’s children, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, can but rejoice that 
there is a man with his conscience and ability 
and devotion ready to place education on the 
throne. We were in sore need of the leader- 
ship he is ready to provide in California’s dark 
hour. All school people, all parents, all church 
people, and labor in its crusade against ehild 
labor can but rejoice that there is a man for 
this hour such as Senator Johnson has shown 
himself to be. 
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What city will be first to have a Henry Ford 
Industrial High School? 
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SCHOOL BUS MUST BE SAFE 

Consolidation is doomed unless deaths at 
railroad crossings cease. No educational ad- 
vantages will have any weight in view of the 
broadcasting of the fact that on October Il 
seven school children were killed when a 
school bus was crashed into by a Pennsylvania 
passenger train on a grade crossing, near 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

Montgomery County, Alabama, has arrange- 
ments which make such a catastrophe impossi- 
ble. It simply costs a little more money. The 
place for promoters of Consolidated schools to 
put their brains and influence is a nation-wide 
campaign to have conditions that make 
such accidents absolutely impossible. 
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Parent-Teacher Associations of the United 
States are much more helpfully influential than 
ever before. 
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An intensely earnest invitation has been 
extended to Dr. Robert J. Aley, president, But- 
ler College, Indianapolis, to allow party Icaders 
to conduct a campaign promoting his candidacy 
for the Governorship. There is no one it 
Indiana who would present such ar array of 
notable qualifications for gubernatorial service. 
Born and brought up on an Indtana farm, he had 
his first start in an educational career under 
the tutelage of Brown and Kinsey at Valparaiso 
and rounded out his scholarship at the State 
University of Indiana when David Starr Jor- 
dan was its inspiring leader. Tie was chosen 
by Dr. Jordan as a meiaber of his early faculty 
at Stauford Junior University in California. 
President Joseph Swain induced Mr. Aley to 
join his faculty at the State University of In- 
diana, and it is the uniform testimony of stu- 
dents of niathematics in the University in those 
days that no one on the faculty combined 


ROBERT J. ALEY 


November 8, 1923 


inspiration and intense accuracy of thought as 
did he. His election to the presidency of the 
University of Maine, Orono, was an unusual 
honor, and his extended service in that institu- 
tion ictt many notable demonstrations of the 
realization of ideals. 

He returned to Indiana as president of a 
university that he is making a real City Uni- 
versity, and a great denominational college at 
the same time. As president of the National 
Education Asscciation he was cne of the best 
administrators in its history. It would have 
high significance for Indiana to have a man 
with the character, experience and personality 
of Dr. Robert J. Aley as Governor, but there is 
a universal ‘educaticnal protest against his 
turning from a prefession in which he has 
demonstrated signal success to waste time and 
energy in wrestling with the political problems 
of Indiana. 
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REHABILITATION 


We have rarely been more appreciative of 
educational achievement than with that of the 
United States Veteran Bureau, Vocational 
School, Salt Lake City,in charge of Wayne P. 
Smith, whom we have known intimately for 
several vears. He cares and dares to meet 
emergencies heroically, which is indispensable 
in rehabilitation work. Whoever tries tc he 
traditionally conventional is always riding to a 
fall> Mr. Smith is always seeking to give work 
personality without descending to individuality 


In the Regent Buildings. Salt Lake 
City, Mr. Smith had been in operation 
since <Avgust, 1921. When we were 
there there were 150 men enrolled. They 


were enrolled with various employinent or cb- 
jective iobs, among which were the following: 
Mechanical and architectural drafting, com- 
mercial art, auto mechanics, shoe repairing, 
cabinet making, several electrical trades, 
jewelry and watch repairing, and such com- 
mercial courses as bookkeeping, salesmanship 
and stenographer-secretaryship. All were well 
organized departments, each under an expert in 
his respective field. 

Each employment objective or job has been 
analyzed into its necessary coniponents, and 
these in turn organized into a reai_ trade 
course. Consequently a man who is training 
with such an objective as that of shoe repair- 
ing is given the training necessary to enable 
him to become, not only a shoe repairer but 
also a manager of this business, owning and 
operating his own plant. This training in- 
cludes commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
commercial law and business procedure, ail 
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FUNCTIONING 


specificaily adapted to the objective in view. 
The relatively non-essential parts of these sub- 
jects have been eliminated so that men may 
achieve their objective in the shortest time, and 
with the best obtainable results. Men who are 
training for one of the electrical trades reccive 
training in such English, mathematics and 
science as ave determined to be indispensable 
to success in his chosen part of the field. In 
shoit, every thing is selected and organized 
with reference to the objective in view. 

The teachirg staff includes eleven instruc- 
tors; tliree for the so-called elementary work, 
and the remainder for the trades and the work 
definitely related thereto. The period of train- 
ing varies from twelve months for hook- 
keepers to twenty-four months for electricians, 
draftsmen, watch repairers and the like. Iu 
some instances traiming in the Vocational 
Schocl is supplemented by training on the job 
or so-called placement training. Where this is 
advisable a man may be placed with a possible 
employer with the purpose of enabling him to 
become familiar with the firm’s requirements. It 
is usually expected when his placement period is 
ended his employment with the firm its 
assured. 

The staff, under the guidauce and _ inspira- 
tion of Wayne P. Smith, takes a_ personal 
interest in every student in his special indus- 
trial, clerical or cther activity. It was refresh- 
ing to see how keen the instructors were to 
have the men achieve results. 

Tke Salt Lake School is in the district con- 
taining Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and New 
Mexico, with headquarters in Denver. 
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A. B, 


“The Confessions of a Psychologist,” by G. 
Stanley Hall, is most fascinating. It is choice 
literature and a revelation of educational affairs 
in which he played an important part. 

An autobiography like this has many appeals 
to the reading public. No one who gares to 
understand educational professional functioning 
of the vears from 1883 to 1913 will fail to read 
this notable work. There is no other place to 
go for a vivid portraiture of progressive psy- 
chology in its American setting. Its interest is 
not limited to those thirty years, but those 
were the vital years of his commanding influ- 
ence. 

Dr. Hall’s mastery of the literature of 
physiological psychology in European countries, 
his acquaintance with the background of 
nhilosophical educaticnal fountains and the 
variations that came through brilliant educa- 
tional reformers from Comenius to Herbart, 
together with a passion for keeping ahead of 
the procession in thought and expression make 
’ of surpassing interest. 

There is no other personality among us now 
that could write as he writes. There is no 
trace of the conventional in his view of the 
passing from metaphysics to physiological 
psychology, and he has been able to avoid ultra 
individuality in the evolution of a rare psycho- 
logical personality. 

Dr. Hall was never a worshipper of leaders. 
He could not risk his reputation on a leader 
as Dr. William T. Harris did fatally on Hegel, 
nor as younger men almost jecpardized theirs 
on Herbart. 

His was a progressive psycholegy in the 
sense that he was always making progress, 
and his “ Confessions” are a moving picture 
film, for his thinking was always in action 
psychologically, especially in the years in which 
he experienced ever changing personal and 
professicnal hope and fear. 

Clark University will always be associated 
with Dr. Hail’s professional functioning, for it 
Was in the early years there that he had his 
great influence; we can but feel that it was a 
tragedy that he stayed there after Mr. Clark 
got cranky, and especially after President 
Harper, of Chicago University, raided Dr. Hall’s 
faculty. We are not sure whether it was 
tragedy or comedy in the years when many 
aspiring youngsters sought fame by amateur 
pyrotechnic criticism which foclishly irritated 
Dr. Hall. 

It was exceedingly unfortunate that Dr. 
Hall’s fame as_a State Association educational 
lecturer for some reasons experienced a 


his “ Confessions’ 
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G. STANLEY HALL—(IL.) 
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“muffler” on his brilliant broadcasting. We 
fear it was because he placed a price on his, 
appearance which endangered a few Associa- 
tion treasuries and frightened other committees. 

Personally he had a right to prefer to stay 
at home rather than go without unusual 
reward, but for the profession it was a 
calamity. American schvol people — greatly 
needed to see and hear a man of his prestige 
with 2 message that no one else has ever had 
or will ever have. 

For several years Dr. Hall's National Con- 
vention life was his glory. He was the only 
man in’ the educational arena who was never 
worsted by Dr. William T. Harris in a conven- 
tion encounter. The superintendents in their 
midyear meeting came tu expect a gladiatorial 
demonstraticn between Harris and Hall. 

The most brilliant address we ever knew 
Stanley Hall to make was at the Chicago meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association in 1909, I 
think. Dr. Harris had read an unusually presy 
paper. His set papers were usually prosy to 
the non-philosophical listener. It was a very 
learned defence of Hegelianism, of meta- 
physics, of the traditional in education and, 
consequently, a subtle attack on biological and 
vhysiological assumed psychology. 

There was no question but that Dr. Harris 
had Dr. Hall in mind ail the time and when he 
ended his paper there was a general call trom 
the audience, “ Hall, Hall, Hall!” 

Dr. Hall rose and from his place on the floor 
rose to a great oratorical height in his glori- 
fication of the live child as contrasted with 
crystallized metaphysics, closing with the words 
of Jesus when He said: “ Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me and forbid them not, 
ior of such is the Kingdom of Heaven!” 

The efitect was magical. But it socn suffered 
a dimmer, for Dr. Hall excused himself, saying 
that he was overdue elsewhere. I have never 
seen so disappointed an audience. There was 
apparently a feeling that Ur. Hall ran away 
from the rejoinder of Dr. Harris, who merely 
said that what he had intended to say was not 
in good taste in the absence of Dr. Hall. Then 
there was a general suspicion that even Dr. 
Harris had no comeback to the spiritual uplift 
of Dr. Hall. 

For some reason Dr. Harris and Dr. Hall 
never had occasion to have a battie royal ja 
public, but shortly after that Dr. Harris was 
to speak to the superintendents of New Eng- 
land at the Boston Latin School and Dr. Hall 


came from Worcester to hear Dr. Harris, whose 
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address had no reference to any mcoted ques- 
tion, and publicly all was as serene as a moon- 
light night on a placid lake. Assuming that I 
would be there, Dr. Hall had written to say 
that he would especially like to see me at the 
close of the mecting. 

When Dr. Hall and I stepped aside on a 
raised platform for our conference Dr. Harrts 
joined us. I had recently reported in the 
Journal of Education an address that Dr. Hail 
had delivered in Bosten and Dr. Harris asked 
Dr. Hall if my report represented what he had 
said, and being assured that it was most satis- 
factory, Dr. Harris said that when he read my 
report he could have touched a burning torch 
to the fagots that would have burned Dr. Hall 
tc the stake as a heretic for farming out the 
human brain, God’s noblest creation, in cabbage 
patches, squash gardens and onion beds. It 
was the most brutally brilliant attack I ever 
heard Dr. Harris make, which is saving much. 

Dr. Hall said Dr. Harris couid not have been 
more distressed than he was when ke read 
“Kepert of the Committee of Fifteen” of the 
National Education Association written by Dr. 
Harris. After the fur had been flying for 
several minutes both men said that I was the 
only man who could have heard that inter- 
change of compliments. It was apparent that 
Dr. Harris had premeditated just such an op- 
portunity and was “loaded” for it, while Dr. 
Hall was unprepared and did not consider the 
occasion worthy a great effort. The honors of 
war were certainly with Dr. Harris. 

That afternoon Dr. Harris came to my office 
and urged me to write out the passage-at-arms 
in my best form. When I insisted that it 
would not be fair to Dr. Hall I had to promise 
Dr. Harris that I would write it out with 
great care that I might have it at hand if 
opportunity came for its use. 

When James A. Page, principal of the 
Dwight School in Boston, was elected president 
of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club he 
appealed to me to make a program for his 
cpening meeting which should be a dazzling 
success. I proposed Larkin Denton and Dr. 
Harris, Prefessor Munsterberg and Stanley 
Hall, and agreed to use all four addresses in 
the Journal of Education and then put them 
in a booklet. It was certainly a captivating 
program for which Mr. Page was exuberantly 
grateful until the day before the meeting, when 
in anguish of soul he appeared with a furious 
letter from Munsterberg calling him several 
uncomplimentary names for not saying that Dr. 
Hall was als to speak, declining point-blank to 
be present. 

Dr. Harris was already in Boston and we 
went to Cambridge to see Munsterberg. Whai 
he said about Dr. Hall was not printable, al! 
because Dr. Hall claimed to have been a 
physiological psychologist before the arrival of 
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Munsterberg at Harvard. Said he would not 
sit on the same platiurm with him; that Hall 
was no gentleman, etc., etc. It was Friday 
atternocn and the meeting was the next day. 
When Dr. Harris and I leit him he was as 
furious as ever, though we both gave bonds 
that Dr. Hali was a gentleman and would say 
nothing on the occasion to which he, Munster- 
berg, could object. The next morning before 
the mecting Dr. Harris called at the office 
to say that Dr. Munsterberg had decided to 
come, 

Dr. Munsterberg’s address was written and 
when he read it it was apparent that it was 
not his fear that Dr. Hall was no gentleman, 
mut that he knew that he (Munsterherg) was 
no gentleman, for his paper was a savage attack 
on everything that Dr. Hal! stood for. It was 
all too much for Stanley Hall, who threw aside 
his notes and devoted himself to handling Dr. 
Munsterberg without gloves. All that Mun- 
sterberg had said of Hall's possibilities was 
justined and the bonds of Dr. Harris and my- 
self were forfeited. I still have Munsterberg’s 
letter, which came the next day, in which he 
called me a bunco steerer and several other 
equally pleasant names. 

I am interested to see that Hugo Munster- 
berg’s name does not appear in Stanley Hall's 
“Contessions.” It has certainly been an inter- 
esting experience to know the psychologists 
who have been in the ring in the last fifty 
years. 

My excuse for writing so freely of the author 
of “The Confessions of a Psychologist” is 
that I knew Stanley Hall earlier than any one 
now in the gatne; that I knew him in a way 
that no one else did in those days; and that I 
have his consent to write in a purely personal 
vein. 

Colonei Francis W. Parker and Stanley Hatl 
came to Massachusetts in the same vear, two 
men who played a large part in progressive 
education in the United States. 

Parker came from Dayton, Ohio, to Quincy, 
Massachusetts, with the backing of Charles 
Francis Adams, Second, and Hall came to Har- 
vard as an instructor and student for his Doc- 
torate of Philosophy. Both Parker and Hall 
had recently returned from Germany, but the 
eftect upon the two was radically different, but 
each had great influence on American educa- 
tion. 

Parker cashed in on his German studies at 
once and never spent appreciable time in insti- 
tutional studies thereaiter, while Hall did no 
cashing in for several years, and began by 
studying at Harvard. We can think of no 
other living American who has been as _insis- 
te1.t and persistent a student of educational 
literature of all lands since 1875 as has he. 

It was our great good fortune to come into 
intimate acquaintance with Stanley Hall as 
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socn as he came to Harvard. I was living in 
the Prespect Hill section of Somerville, little 
more than a mile from Harvard University, 
when he came to live with friends of ours who 
were home folk of his in the Berkshires, so 
that it was like his coming into our family 
circle. 

Te add to the human tcuch we had known 
intimately his brother whose home was _ in 
Cambridge, less than a mile away. The brother, 
who had just passed on, was a worshipful ad- 
mirer of his scholarly brother, so that T had 
been duly impressed with the honor and advan- 
tage of knowing a man who had been a pro- 
fessor at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, which Herace Mann had sanctified; who 
had studied in famous German universities. 

The Prospect Hili section of Somerville in 
1875 was a residential district with a large 
population that had lived there only two or 
three ycars. They were mostly young profes- 
sional men with more promise than perform- 
ance. The coming of a man like Stanley Hall 
was a great event in a neighborhood like that. 

Immediately an amateur professional club 
was tormed with monthly meetings in a Boston 
hotel, and Hall was the most promising of the 
group. Not one ot the men then had real 
promise of fame, but most ot them became 
more or less famous. Perhaps the most famous, 
aside from Mr. Hall, was Carroll D. Wright, 
then in the Massachusetts Senate, who was 
soon State Commissioner of Labor, then United 
States Secretary of Labor, and later president 
of Claik College, Worcester. Two oi the 
members became judges, one in Massachusetts 
and one a Supreme Court judge in Wisconsin: 
one physician became famous as an alienist and 
head of one of the greatest hospitals of New 
York City: and one became the leading railroad 
construction engineer of New England. 
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After two years in Harvard Hall returned to 
Eurene for further study, and I saw little of 
him after his return until he gave a course of 
lectuies on pedagogy, under the general influ- 
ence of Harvard University. A miscarriage of 
plans which were supposed to have given him 
the Lowell Institute lectures was probably the 
reason why President Eliot had the University 
pay for the use of Wesleyan Hall, on Brom- 
field street, Boston, and pay the printing bills. 
In introducing Dr. Hall at his first lecture 
President Eliot disclaimed any interest in pro- 
fessional pedagogy, but said that since Mr, 
Hall, who had been a student of education in 
Germany, was impressed with the fact that a 
new day was dawning for education he was 
pleased to have the teachers heve a chance to 
hear his lectures. 

The price of the course tickets, as I recall, 
was $5.00, and the attendance was so great 
that Dr. Hall received something like $700, 
which in that day was a remarkabie profes- 
sional demonstration. At the time I was dvuing 
the educational and religious editorial work on 
the Boston Evening Traveler, of which paper I 
was later for a time editor-in-chief, and 1 lost 
no opportunity to boost and boom that famous 
lecture course. In 1886 I became editor of the 
New England Journal of I:ducation, and in the 
thirty-seven years since I have had much satis- 
{action in remembering the days when Stanley 
Hall was a neighborly friend, and though our 
activities have been along entirely difterent 
prcfessional lines I have never failed to appre- 
ciate how much I have owed to his comrade- 
ship in those formative days. 

I am probably justified in assuming that no 
one has enjoyed “The Confessions of a 
Psychclegist ” in the same way that has his 
comrade of ferty-eight years ago. 


& 
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A CREED. 


To live as gently as I can, 

To be, no matter where, a man: 

To take what comes of good or ill 
And cling to faith and honor still; 
To do my best, and let that stand 
The record of my brain and hand, 
And then, shall failure come to me 
To work and hope for victory. 


To have no secret place wherein 

I stoop unseen to shame or sin; 

To be the same when I'm alone 

As when my every deed is known: 
To live undaunted, unafraid 

Of any step that I have made; 

To be without pretense or sham 
Exactly what men think I am. 


To leave some simple mark behind 
That I have lived for men to find; 
If enmity to aught I show 

To be an honest, generous foe; 

To play my little part, nor whine 
That greater honors are not mine. 
This, I believe, is all I need 

For my philosophy and creed. 


—Detroit Free Press. 
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THE THEORY OF GETCHELL SPELLING—(VII.) 


FREDERICK G, GETCHELL 


The aim of the present paper will be to show 
that Getchel! Spelling is in full accord with 
the best theory of the present day as evidenced 
in the recent and authoritative literature of 
the subject. No attempt will be made to cover 
the whole field, as many phases of the spelling 
question remain wholly untouched by its appli- 
cation in any form so far attempted. The pro- 
cedure will be to call attention to certain ob- 
vious elements in its application, comment 
upon them briefly and quote as significantly as 
possible. 

1. ITS TENDENCY IS TOWARD NATURALNESS. 

1. lt may reasonably be asserted that its 
erder of approach to a word is a “natural” 
one. When a person is writing a letter and 
pauses in doubt as to the correct spelling of 
some word, he probably has in mind :—- 

(a) A general idea of the form of the word. 
especially its most prominent phonetic 
elements, and 

(b) A fairly definite idea of its meaning, 
or otherwise he wouid not be attempting 
to use it. 

Now it will easily be seen that this is the 
exact offering of the skeleton and the defini- 
tion. There has been wide revolt against the 
artificiality of oral dictation. In actual life 
people are not often lined up and subjected to 
a volley of words, while, on the other hand, 
even the best of spellers occasionally pause in 
at least a momentary doubt as to the exact 
order of the letters i: a word whose general 
form and approximate meaning have just 
emerged in the course of written ccmposition. 
The only reasen oral dictation of words has 
persisted so long and still bulks so large in 
spelling instruction everywhere lies in the fact 
that it is the only practical method of testing 
heretofore available to the teacher. Almosf 
any other statement thai might be made as to 
the edvantages of oral spelling would be open to 
ammediale question, 

Another feature which strengthens its claii 
to naturalness is that the pupil can pause at a 
troubiesome word and speed up on a more 
familiar one. During the learning process, at 
least its early stages, it is unreasonable to re- 
quire just so many words per minute with 
mechanical regularity. It is just such insis- 
tence upon artificial standards that lends 
color to the contention that the schools are yet 
a long way from meeting life’s needs. 

2. THE EMPHASIS IS WHOLLY UPON WRITTEN 
SPELLING. 

The emphasis is wholly upon written as 
opposed to oral spelling. It is now generally 
conceded that the actual writing of the 





word is the largest factor in learning to spell it. 
But it should be borne in mind that mere copy- 
ing is not enough. It is apt te become mechani- 
cal aiter the first few repetitions and soon de 
velops into pure drudgery. What is needed is 
atientive writing, and that is splendidly promoted 
by keeping the word out of sight aud placing 
a premium upon its correct execution each time 
it is encountered. 

It should be noted, too, that written spelling 
is more closely related to life needs and prac- 
tices. 

F. N. Spindler (Education, 28: 175-181, 
Memory Types in Spelling): “ Writing or re- 
peating the word too many times at one sitting 
deadens interest, and does not necessarily mean 
analysis into letters, seeing space relations of 
each letter to the others ... which is cer- 
tainly of prime importance.” 

Monroe, De Voss and Kelly (Chap. 1V. Edu- 
cationai Tests and Measurements): “ Requiring 
the pupils to write each misspelled word ten 
or twenty times is an effort to provide prac- 
tice. Such practice is unsatisfactory. After 
the first writing of the werd the pupil prob- 
abiy copies. Hence the repetitions are inatten- 
tive.” 

Tidyman (p. 38): “ 1t is not mechanical repeti- 
tion, but repetition with attention, that facili- 
tates the process of habit formation.” 

Tidyman (p. 65): “ Writing the word vivifies 
its visual imagery, but, of vastiy micre import- 
ance. it forms the connection between the 
visual or auditcry or speech-motor image of 
the word and its hand-motor image, the con- 
nection which is to make spelling automatic 
and which will be used through life. ‘The better 
teaching of the day goes little beyond the 
vivid, visual, and auditory presentation of 
words. It is quite as important that the hand- 
motor connection be formed definitely and 
accurately as that the child should get a clear 
sense picture of the word.” 

3. REPETITION IS EASILY PROVIDED FOR. 


Reasonable repetition can be insured and at 
proper intervals. It has often been pointed 
out that a word should be reviewed shortly 
after it is learned for the first time and ar 
intervals afterward 

F. N. Spindler (Education, 28: 175-181, 
Memory Types in Spelling): “The consensus 
of opinion seems to be that to correct a mis- 
taken spelling habit in a pupil, repeating or re- 
writing at intervals is mech more effective than 
a larger number of repetitions at one time.” 

W. H. Winch (Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology. 4: 524, Experimental Researches in 
Learning to Spell): “Whatever the memory 
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type, it is of the greatest advantage to the 
subject if he is taught to recall each word 
immediately after it has beer presented to 
him. Experience shows that the recalling of 
a word after some hours or even days—delayed 
recall—is aiso of great value.” 

4. INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE AND INDEPEN- 

DENCE ARE DEVELOPED. 

There may be a period in the early school life 
of the child when he needs to be told what 
the difficulty in a word is, have it pointed 
out to him and be put through a variety of 
drilis supposed to insure that he will write it 
correctly when the time comes, such as closing 
eyes and visualizing it, spelling it by syllables, 
comparing it with other words, underlining por- 
tions, picking cut known parts, writing slowly 
on the board, counting the letters or syllables, 
writing it in the air, etc. But one thing is 
certain, i.e., that there comes a time when such 
a proceeding is mere mummery, and the quicker 
the pupil can be weaned from it the better for 
the pupil and the teacher as well. 

B. C Gregory (The Rationale of Spelling, 
Elementary School Teacher, 8: 40-55): “I claim 
that children should correct most of their own 
errors. Not only so, but they should also find 
many of them without any help from the 
teacher. The blue pencil is used far toc much.” 
{Getchell Spelling can easily be administered 
so that a pupil will cerrect all of his own 
errors.) ...‘“ By recognizing the child's 
ability to correct mary of his own errors, we 
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emphasize power. By holding up a long list 
of esrors we discourage him.” 

Suzzallo (p. 95): “There is far too little 
teaching of the child to correct, and drill him- 
self in our schools. It needs to be done. Iso- 
lated teachers have already made a start that 
cught to be imitated by all teachers.” 

The same (p. 121): “ By the time the pupils 
have reached the higher grades the expediency 
of having the teacher develop new words and 
correct errors is questionable. ...It is the © 
time in the pupil’s career when he ought to 
show power of independent study and self- 
correction, when he ought to become self- 
reliant.” 

Tidyman (p. 73): “In the upper grades the 
hand-motor element 1s increasingly important. 
The games and devices of the lower grades 
would be wholly inappropriate to the upper 
grades.” 

The next issue wili continue at this point, and 
the ninth issue will be devoted to answering 
communications addressed to the author. 

If you have not already done so, pick 
your poorest speller and try out the individual 
experiment in the fourth issue (October 18). 
Here is a device by which with small effort 
the poorest speller can be brought to 100 per 
cent. perfection on long lists of words. If the 
claim is true, the plan is worth knowing. If it 
is not true, there is an easy way to find out— 
try it. 





WHO WON THE WAR? 


Who won the war? 
"Twas little Belgium stemmed the tide 
Of ruthless hordes who thought to ride 
Her borders through and prostrate France 
Ere yet she’d time to raise her lance. 
*Twas plucky Belgium. 


Who won the war? 
Italia broke the galling chain 
Which bound her to the guilty twain: 
Then fought ’gainst odds till one of these 
Lay prone and shattered at her knees. 
’Twas gallant Italy. 


Who won the war? 

Old England’s watch dogs of the main 

Their vigil kept, and not in vain; 

For not a ship their wrath dared brave 

Save those which skulked beneath the wave. 
’Twas mighty England. 


Who won the war? 
’*Twas France who wrote in noble rage 
The grandest words on history’s page, 
“They shall not pass’”—the devilish Hun; 
And he could never pass Verdun. 

’Twas sturdy France. 


Who won the war? 
In darkest hour there rose a cry, 
“Liberty, sweet Liberty, thou shalt not die!” 
Thank God! they came across the sea, 
Two million men and victory! 
’Twas glorious America. 


Who won the war? 
No one of these; not one, but all 
Who answered Freedom’s clarion call, 
Each humble man who did his bit 
In God’s own book of fame is writ. 
These won the war. 
—Woodbury Pulsifer. 
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ARTHUR DEAN’S PAGE 





It is a winter day in a New England camp. In a low tone I have spoken 
to Peter in the adjacent room: “Come in and sit beside me while I write 
about you. It may bring you a new collar.” I am looking at him. His 
eyes search mine. In him there is watchfulness, wishfulness, and waitful- 
ness. Expectancy always. 


If only I had his constancy, faith and understanding! If only I obeyed 
my Master as he obeys his! If only I accepted as he accepts! If only I 
gave as he gives! 


A friend is one who knows all about you—and likes you just the same. 
That is Peter’s definition. Long ago Peter’s ancestors made the Great 
Decision—to leave their own kind and to follow man. And never since, 
down to Peter, have they gone back on that primeval resolution. 


Peter Beowulf—saint and warrior— is well named. His ancestral 
names are in the Blue Book. His forebears have licked the hands of 
royalty. They had the advantages of training in Berlin, Brussels and 
Paris. Peter himself was educated on the campus of a university. His 
pedigree, posture, color and character—all bear the hall marks of the best 
in police dogs. But these things do not make him wonderful. 


Neither do his “tricks” seem wonderful. Everyone says: “Fine dog, 
what can he do?” With a must-be-gone-through-with sort of tone I tell 
how he can play hide and seek, guard an automobile, prevented a “hold-up,” 
pick out a letter from me addressed to him and put it under his pillow, 
bring visitors their hats when they have outworn their welcome, and so on. 
But these are not wonderful. 


I do not judge my human friend by his ability to stand on his head. 
Peter is no vaudeville artist. He “performs,” as should a true friend, 
for twenty-four hours a day. 


Peter is wonderful, not for what he does, but for what he is. He in- 
herited one-man friendship. His ancestors gave loyalty, sympathy and 
understanding to the lonely shepherds. He gives these things to me. 
His progeny will pass on the Great Decision. 


Our confidences are in the whispering pines, in the stillness of the 
summer night, in the storm blasts of winter, in the wonder of early dawn 
and in the Mystery of Life itself. It is here that he is wonderful. But 
to you who know neither him nor me . . . What can I say? Only those 
who have an understanding dog know whereof I speak. 


Through him I have experienced that great love and understanding 
which one pal may give to another. Through him I have felt the joy that 
the younger and more impulsively direct may give to the older and more 
world-weary. To Peter I am God. 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S 
DIARY—(IV.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, 


Dear Little Diary :— 

I have just pinched myself to see if I am 
really at home or if I am the ghost of myseli 
that is still wandering around in the rain. I 
seem to be real and I feel quite triumphant. 
Hard work is good for one’s growth if on: 
puts joy into it. 

Piloting a Ford alone over dirt roads is a 
precarious undertaking even when the pilot 
knows all about carbenized spark-plugs, stripped 
gears and tire troubles too numerous to men- 
tion. I never have laid any claim to being a 
born mechanic, so when I take a trip of this 
sort Sam is always invited to accompany me. 
Sam is a garage man who knows as much 
about Fords as I know about rural schools, so 
our partnership is a logical one. Besides when 
I go alone and the road is long I have tu talk 
to Paul Bunyan (that’s the Ford), and while 
he respects my confidence he is rather unre- 
sponsive. 

Sam went with us today. We started before 
day and came back after dark. The clock 
registered 7 a.m. when I finished packing the 
lunch basket and stepped out into the cold 
dawn in response to the honk of the auto horn. 
A nice, soft drizzling rain was falling, but that 
was a mere trifle. 

By 845 we were at the first school at the 
foot of the mountain. Here I found nineteen 
children. two dogs, no teacher and no fire. Sam 
soon had the stove glowing with heat and I 
plaved the role of teacher. Things were going 
merrily when the teacher arrived. She had no 
plausible excuse but remarked with a weak 
smile to hide her chagrin: “I am a little late 
this morning. We didn’t wind the alarm clock 
last night.” A glance at the daily record 
showed that the people of the district in 
general had not formed the habit of winding 
the alarm clock. I took down the stan- 
dardization plate and brought it home with me. 
No school with more than two per ceuit. tardi- 
ness is allowed to retain the title, “ Standard.” 
When they establish a reputation for punc- 
tuality I shall be delighted to return the plate. 
This caused consternation among the tardy 
rupils ef the tardy teacher. I am sure there 
will be a revival of the devotion to the alarm 
clock until that Standard plate is again placed 
over the docrway. 

When we were ready to go on to the next 
district, Paul Bunyan refused to start. That 
is a way automobiles have on a cold morning. 
Stepping on the starter on my part and turning 
the crank on Sam’s part was all to na 
purpose. Then we tried both operations at one 
“Tn union there is 


and the same time. 





Oregon 


strength,” and Paul, starting with a back-fire. 
and sputter, began climbing the mountain be- 
fore us. 

Ir a canyon three miles from the schoolhouse 
we encountered a rut like unto the bottomless 
pit, on my side of the road. Down running- 
heard depth we went. Paul coughed and 
died. Slowly the car settled into the soft mud, 
careening like a ship on the rocks. “Sam,” 
said I, “ Are we going to tip over?” 

“Yes, lady, I think we are,” was his reply. 
(Fer cool levelheadedness I recommend the 
man from the garage.) 

“What shall we do?” was my next query. 

“Get out and throw your weight on the 
other running beard and I'll start him up,” sug- 
gested the resourceful Sam. 

I carefully drew on my rubbers and stepped 
gingerly out into the mud which was now 
performing the last sad rites on the run- 
ning-board. Going around to the other side of 
the car I threw my weight on it as directed 
while Sam started the engine. (How glad IT 
was for just this once that the ready-to-wear 
garments for slender figures do not fit me.) 
Slowly but surely we pulled out without up- 
setting. We held a little jollification over the 
victory, tock one last look at the vawning mud 
hole and drove on. 

Wher we entered the next schoolroom the 
odor of beans greeted our nostrils. On the 
stove bubbled a great kettle ot the wholesome 
legumes, which was to serve as a part of the 
noonday meal. Only eight pupils were here. 
Some of them had never seen a railroad, but 
they were exceedingly glad to see us. This 
teacher loses no time on homesickness. She 
is there for business and is attending to it. 
There was no dallying over tasks, for no pupil 
wished to delay the satisfying of his appetite 
longer than was necessary. An early breakfast 
and a walk of two or three miles to school 
creates an appreciation for plain food, and 
these children were fond of bean soup anyway. 
They wanted to share it with us, but we had 
an appvintment farther up the mountain in 
the early afterncon and had to be on our way. 

Paul Bunyan’s engine hecame overheated 
when we were about half way to our next 
stopping place. Sam said: “We may as well 
save time by eating our lunch while we wait.” 
We climbed into the rear seat and with a board 
on our laps for a tabie enjcyed a hot meal, 
thanks to three thermos bottles I had packed in 
the hasket, while the rain ayainst the 
side cuyiains of the car. It such fun to 
outwit the weather man and keep comfortable 
in spite of him. Paul was ready by the 
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time we had finished our lunch, and we resumed 
our journey. 

I found the school board and an irate parent 
of foreign extraction, as well as the teacher, 
waiting for me, and I was glad that I had 
stopped to eat, for evidentiy I should have need 
of strength to pass through the ordeal betore 
me. 

The irate parent had been before the truant 
officer for a viclation of the compulsory edu- 
cation law. Her excuse had been that that 
particular school was not a fit place for her 
children as it was a hotbed of vulgarity. This 
aroused the school authorities and I was called 
to arbitrate. It took the best of the afternoon 
to hear testimony, prove or disprove state- 
ments, and while it was going on the language 
used by the irate parent made me wonder wha: 
objection she ceuld pessibly have te vulgarity 
in the school. But when it was all over the 
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public school stood vindicated and the offspring 
of the irate parent were enrolled on the school 
register. She acknowledged her effort to evade 
the law was for the purpose of keeping her 
children at home to watch the cows and pick 
up wood on the mountain side. Yea, verily, 
the love of some parerts for their children 
passeth understanding. I can keep Otto and 
Hilda in school, and hope and pray that some- 
time, somehow, somewhere, thev will become 
better citizens than their progenitors. 

We arrived at the next school in time to say 
good night to the children and leave a package 
of textbooks, paper, and pencils for a little 
waif whom the influenza had bereft of his 
parents last vear. With his happy, apprecia- 
tive smile stamped upon my memory, I came 
down the mountain to a warm fireside at home, 
conscious of the fact that this is the end of a 
perfect-rainy-day, 
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DENVER HAS PUBLIC CLASSES FOR DINNER-PAIL FOLKS 


STANLEY 


FROST 


[Collier’s, The National Weekly.] 


Seven thousand people a year, more than 
thirty-five theusand in the last six years, have 
got a second chance and a fresh grip on life 
from a single public school out in Denver. 
That school gives Denver workers a service 
that is in a class by itself because of one new 
idea it has put into education; to give folks 
who need more training just as much or as 
little as they want, and at the moment they 
want it. 

You can get a three years’ course in 
mechanics or dentistry, or three hours’ coach- 
ing on how to take carbon out of a motor. 
You can spend fourteen hours a day there if 
you can stand it, or can rush in for hali an 
hour during your lunch time. You can get the 
desired instruction at any moment during the 
day. 

You can begin any day, come to school any 
time, cut without a question. The 
whole system is arranged solely to make it as 
easy as possible for anyone to get anything 
needed at any time. 

“If a man only has fifteen minutes a day, 
then see that he gets fifteen minutes’ worth of 
education,” is the rule. When the school was 
started somebody laughed and called it an 
“educational cateteria.” 

They are proud of that nickname now. It 
tells the story very well, except that it doesn’t 
cover quite ground enough, since if the thing 
wanted doésn’t happen to be on the educational 
menu they will break their necks to get it for 


classes 


you. The name on the letter-heads is “ Public 
Opportunity School.” 
THEY FIND ANOTHER CHANCE. 

Behind the unique methods of the school is 
an ideal of service which is the soul of the 
institution. One of the biggest classes in any 
comniunity is made up of people who have 
never had a chance for training, or who have 
been late in iearning its value, but now are 
bound fast to their daily meal ticket. 

Mostly they are men and women who have 
responsibilities which make such steady de- 
mands that they cannot drop the dinner bucket 
for the school bag, no matter how well they 
know that more schooling means better times. 

Partly they are women staggered at sud- 
denly facing the mysteries of frying pan and 
sewing machine—or babies. There are a few 
who started on the wrong job and found it 
out too late. And there are also a pitiful hand- 
ful of boys and girls who have been forced by 
some tragic need to earn a living fer them- 
selves or others before they had even the 
most meagre equipmeut for earning. 

All these find here their second chance, ard 
the throngs who come prove how great the 
need was, and how avidly the chance has been 
seized. The school has been held steadily to 
the single purpose of serving them, excluding 
every other interest whatever, 

Wien one stops to think of the temptations 
to “make a showing” or to ease the strain of 
work by forcing the students into yncomfortas 
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ble systems and standards, this is clearly no 
smali achievement. 

There are no records of completed courses 
to which the teachers can point with pride, no 
wearing examinations—these people get their 
examination daily on their jobs—no thriliing 
graduation exercises, no frills of any kind. Just 
helpful work. 

There are not even any of those complex 
files and records with which most of us in 
these efficient days like to assure ourselves we 
are doing something. 

“Do you know,” said Miss Griffith, the princi- 
pal, when asked for them, “I don’t keep any. [ 
suppose I ought to, but every time I think of 
the clerks that would be needed to keep them, I 
go out and hire a new teacher instead.” 

“But the future?” was the rather scanda- 
lized question. “Suppose you got hurt, or fell 
sick? And how can people in other cities copy 
your work if you have nothing to show what 
you are doing? ” 

“T haven’t time to think about all that,” she 
laughed. “There is so much to do here and 
now.” 

But this little woman, with the eyes of an 
evangelist, never has time to be apologetic, or 
anything else, very long. 

It takes two hours to talk to her fifteen 
minutes as she-sits in her “ office,” which is a 
plain deal table in the main hall of a dilapidated 
old building the city has given her, directing 
the activities of her immense flock. 

Miss Griffith is, very literally, the whole 
school. The idea was hers in the first place, 
having come to her while she was teaching in a 
grade school there in Denver. It was only 
after a long fight that she induced the school 
board to let her try it, for there was much 
opposition, mostly on the ground that there 
were night schools for people of this kind, and 
that no one would come to her school. 

But at last they gave her an ancient school 
building and a small stafi of teachers. She 
went to the business men of the city, the 
Rotary and Kawanis Clubs and the Chamber of 
Commerce, and begged machinery and moral 
support. They gave her enough of both so 
that the school was opened six years ago. 

PUPILS FROM CELLAR TO ATTIC. 

It is the Cinderella of the Denver school 
system. ‘There must be worse buildings, but 
they are hard to find. 

A cheap addition has been built to house the 
machine shops. The equipment has been 
scraped from hither and yon, and much of it 
seems to have come from junk heaps. The 
machinery has mostly been given by the city’s 
manufacturers, and includes many ancient and 
discarded models. There is not a decoration 
in the building—not a thing to attract anyone, 
except the second chance. 

But the workers swarmed in the minute the 
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doors were opened, and have kept on swarm- 
ing. The daily attendance runs around 3,200 
and the teaching staft has grown till it is above 
seventy. The hours have been stretched to the 
utmost in both directions and the building is 
crowded from 7.15 in the morning till 10 at 
night. 

Every inch of space has been used. There 
are classes in every room all the time. But 
there are also classes everywhere else. You 
stumble over them on the stair landings, and 
wade through them in the halls. You find them 
in the cloakrooms, and if you hunt you will 
discover them in the ceilar or the attic. 

Miss Griffith once had a real office, but there 
was no other place to put some class or other, 
so she vacated in their favor and has lived in 
the halis ever since. It is no wonder she pays 
little attention to records. 

Her biggest job has been in living up to the 
motto of “anything for anyone at any time.” 
The pay roll is a hard master and the school 
hours must be fitted to its demands. Yhe fact 
that most of the office and shop work of the 
city is run on standard hours helps scrmewhat. 

There are emergencies which have become 
standardized—a class for stenographeis, for 
example, which meets for forty-five minutes 
during the lunch period. There are shop 
classes which begin half an hour after the 
evening whistles blow and run through supper. 
A bowl of soup is given free to members of 
these meal-time classes. Then there are sales- 
manship classes for an hour before the stores 
open, and so on and on. 

But with all these there are a good many 
students who come at shocking hours in too 
small numbers to make up regular classes. 
Heaven knows how Miss Griffith takes care 
of them all. but she does, even if it takes 
private tutoring. 

Then there is the prcblem of letting anyone 
start at any time. She will not let a boy’s 
sudden good resolution cool off, or an unex: 
pected opportunity slip past, while waiting for 
a new term to open. 

Many of the classes have worked out a sort 
of circular method of instruction so that, as in 
auto mechanics, a student can take hold any 
day, and in due time circle the course to his 
own starting point. Even so, however, there 
has to be much skilful individual coaching to 
get late comers started. 

The regular courses include everything that 
an ordinary man or woman worker or house- 
keeper is likely to want. The regular school 
branches are taught, of course; all the trades, 
including beauty-parlor work as well as sten- 
ography and commercial specialties of all 
kinds; advertising. drafting, millinery—thirty- 
six courses are listed, and some of them, like 
“high-school subjects,” have a dozen subheads. 

A special effort is made to help housekeepers. 
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Besides cooking, sewing, tailoring, nursing, and 
so forth, there are classes in household man- 
agement, budget making, and arrangement of 
a home, which give special training in how to 
select, equip, and do the work in a modest 
home with the least expense and effort and the 
best results. 
FROM MOP TO MILLINERY. 


In addition to all these there have been de- 
mands for rather unexpected kinds of training. 
Public speaking has been called for so often 
that it has been made a regular course. Span- 
ish has also won a place. Classes for for- 
eigners in English and citizenship are fixtures. 
But the man who wanted instruction in the 
chemistry of steel, and the woman who wished 
scientific knowledge of color combinatiotis, 
rather put the school on its mettle. 

Miss Griffith makes very little effort to in- 
fluence the students in their choice of studies. 
Generally she considers that the fact that they 
are grown and have had some experience is 
enough to give them a right tc decide for 
themselves. Especially she believes that in- 
terest in the work has more to do with success 
and happiness than any other thing. When the 
student has worked a while, however, if the 
teachers discover he is on the wrong track, 
they advise a change. 

“There was one old woman who nearly 
made me break my rule,” Miss Griffith re- 
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ports. “She was a scrubwoman, and she 
wanted to learn millinery. When I looked at 
those gnarled, dirty, swollen hands and fingers, 
I just couldn’t see her handling feathers and 
chiffons. But I hadn't the heart to tell her to 
go back to her mop bucket. Now she is 
making those little deaconess bonnets—very 
simple, of course—but she makes a fair living, 
and I think she is the happiest woman I know.” 

Even after all this Miss Griffith is not con- 
tent to give her students their training and 
turn them loose. She runs an employment 
bureau for thei, and with the co-operation oi 
the business men makes it work splendidly. 

Also; by the way, she has induced many 
business men to send incompetent employees 
to her for more training, instead of firing them. 
And even after they have been placed she 
manages to keep track of them, or turns 
speciai cases over to the Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters, who “ follow through.” 

To make this possible, she is on her job all 
day. She follows the janitor into the building 
at 7.15. There is a mystery about when 
she eats. And a little after ten at night, when 
the army of stenographers, clerks, shopmen, 
newsboys, messengers, chauffeurs, and laborers, 
each working to take one step up, leaves the 
duilding, she is the last person out. The Spirit 
of Service—oi which she never speaks—has to 
Jet her sleep, at least. 
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MY PRIDE—AMERICA . 


{ GERALD E, ZICH 


Proud—that I am of America! 3 
Proud—that I am an American! 


Proud of those fathers whose toiling hands 
Severed for freedom the tyrant bands. 


“om ww 


I’m proud of those patriots who gave their all 
Answ’ring the urges of liberty’s call, 

Carried their lives through the battle to God 
And rested in freedom at last ’neath the sod! 


Mine is the land of the patriots’ pride, 

Mine is the land where the patriots died! 

Land where the men of a nation stood 

And fought for freedom to their last drop of blood, 
Holding to life till the last sharp breath, 

Shouting for Vict’ry till silenced by Death! 


Here ‘neath the bright sun’s fiery brand 
Lies God’s chosen country, my native land. 


I’m proud of her mountains that sweep the sky, 
Proud of her rivers that pass me by; 

Proud of her valleys and rolling plains, 
Nestling beneath tow’ring mountain chains; 
Proud of each woodland, each boulder, each nook, 
Proud of each hillside and babbling brook. 


I’m proud of the beauties that God’s hand wrought, 
I’m proud of the freedom that men’s lives bought! 


I’m proud of the aims that America seeks, 

High as the tops of her mountain peaks; 

Proud of her homes for each daughter and son, 
Proud of the chance that she gives everyone; 
Proud of her workers, the sons of toil, 

Proud of her farmers who till the soil. 


Thankful to God in His infinite good, 
Thankful to Him for my shelter and food. 


Proud—yes, I’m proud of the patriot’s pains, 
Proud of the broad, fertile, sun-kissed plains; 
Proud of the mountains, proud of the hills, 
Proud of the rivers and laughing rills; 
Proud of the highways where man first trod, 


Proud of my freedom, and thankful to God! 


Proud, aye! when God made the race of man 
I’m proud He made me an American! 
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The following advertisement was compiled from the letters of 17 educators 
who have bought and are using Compton’s. Each paragraph represents an 
exact quotation from a single letter. 7 Superintendents, 6 Principals, 3 
Teachers and one President of a State Normal School are the authors of 
the following statement. 


No longer will men and women in the 
educational field ask themselves this 
—, ‘‘Why is there no worthwhile 

ildren’s encyclopedia?’’ 

As a work for reference and ‘educa- 
tional inspiraton, Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia has no equal. 


It is the quintessence of cyclopedic 
achievement. 


The most miraculous educational effort 
that has ever been couched in book form. 


This encyclopedia supplements the 
work of the school more fully than any 
other work, satisfies the educational re- 
quirements for leisure time reading, 
contributes directly to all possible educa- 
tional objectives. 


. The books are astonishingly interest- 
ing. This fact alone means that the 
work is tremendously significant in the 
education of any child of normally in- 
quiring mind. 

For the child who cannot read there 
are endless lessons in pictures; for the 
child who reads imperfectly or falter- 
ingly there is constant aid in pictures. 


Pictorially, Compton’s is a master- 
piece in visual education. 


,, You illustrate everything which needs 
illustration; and your pictures are real 
pictures. 


The average teacher is somewhat cir- 
cumscribed in her teaching power by the 
lack of libraries and pictures. 


Since the introduction of the project 
method of instruction the need for a 
work of this kind has been more keenly 
felt than ever before. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
the most practical outside material that 
I have found for children in the grades. 


They are proving to be of invaluable 
assistance to the pupils and the teachers 
from the first grade through the eighth. 


One week’s check on the frequency of 
use indicated that COMPTON’S was 
referred to one hundred twelve times 
per day. 

The contents, I believe, will function 
from the grades on through high school 
and will make the most used set of books 
in any library in which they are found. 


These books are thoroughly American 
in their application of pedagogical prin- 
ciples. 


Its own intrinsic worth is going to 
put it into the schools of the entire 
country. The price asked for it is a trifle 
compared to its value. 


The preceding statements were taken verba- 
tim from letters written by the following people: 


B. Moss, Grade Teacher, Port Arthur, Texas. 
Nettie McKinnon, Principal, Waterloo, Ia. 
E. A. Bear, Superintendent of Schools, Baring,Mo. 
H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 
Eber Ear! Chilesa, Junior High School, St. Louis, 
oO. 
Arthur B. Rowell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glencoe, Ill. 
C. H. Woodruff, Principal, High School, Ardmore, 
Okla. 
Nelson P. Benson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
John H. Parker, Principal, Junior High School, 
Rockland, Mass. 
Mark Burrows, President, State Teachers’College, 
Greeley, Colo. 
R. Verna Wise, Teacher, Junior High School, 
South Bend, Ind. ° 
James E. Blue, School Principal, Warsaw, Ind. 
Elsie B. Ellis, Principal, Clarendog School, Clar- 
endon, Va. 
Martin Hemphill, Principal, Tchula High School, 
Tchula, Miss. 
R. C. Kantz, Superintendent, Burns Consolidated 
Schools, Burns, Kan. 
W.AH. Wright, Superintendent ofSchools,Atho, la. 
2 Se Saas Supv., Fort Collins, 
olo. 


Prices, sample pages and descriptive 
matter sent to any schoo] man or woman 
upon request. Teachers, recommend 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia for 
purchase. 


F. E. COMPTON AND COMPANY 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 


New Edition in 10 Volumes Now Ready—No Increase in Price 
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HOME-MAKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Secretary Wallace of United States Department 
of Agriculture says: “ As one of the representa- 
tives of agriculture on the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education let me express my pleas- 
ure at the gratifying progress shown by our 
public schools in the field cf agricultural voca- 
tional education. 

‘In this country we have 6,400,000 farms 
producing about $14,000,000,000 worth of agri- 
cultural products. There are between 300,000 
and 400,000 new farmers taking up the manage- 
ment of a farm for the first time each year. 
For the most part these new operators are 
the sons of farmers who have had experience 
on their fathers’ farms but have not had 
organized instruction that would fit them to 
operate farms in keeping with the change in 
agricultural conditions. This phase of educa- 
tion has been neglected for many years, but 
happily the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
has at last set up a system of education to 
meet these needs. 

“ The agricultural and home economics voca- 
tional educational work of these schools must 
grow. To meet the needs of this country it 
means that some day when this system of edu- 
cation is completed we must be able to turn 
out from 300,000 to 400,000 young men and the 
same number of ycung women each year who 
wili be trained through classroom instruction 
and home projects to operate farms and farm 


homes. If it requires four years to train young 
men and young women to properly take their 
places in the farm community, it will mean that 
we must have constantly in training 2,500,000 
to 3,000,000 young people. We should not be 
satisfied until the agricultural vocational work 
has reached at least this number by providing 
systematic instruction and project experience 
under trained instructors for every young man 
and young woman who may desire to become 4 
farm operator or a rural home maker. 

“The system of agricultural education is now 
quite complete. We have the Department of 
Agriculture, the Agricultural Colleges, and the 
Experiment Stations doing scientific investiga- 
tional work. We have the Colleges of Agri- 
culture training young men and young women 
in the science of agriculture. The agriculturai 
vocational schools are providing systematic, 
organized training for the young men and 
woinen over fourteen years of age who are not 
able to attend college. The Smith-Lever Act 
provides a system of practical instruction to 
men, women, boys and girls, through demon- 
strations, that is aimed to bring about an 
immediate improvement in agriculture and 
rural life. With such educational systems of 
instruction all working in close co-operation 
we should be able to build up a rural citizen- 
ship that will insure great national growth and 
prosperity.” 
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THE GROUP GROUPING 


ROBERT B. WOLF 


New York Industrial Engineer 


[Address at American 

In no other period of the world’s history has 
the group spirit found such material expression 
as in this twentieth century development of 
corporate industry. 

In the past men have combined into groups 
for productive purposes, but never before have 
we seen such grouping of groups and these 
larger groups into still larger corporate units, 
and the startling fact is that most of this has 
taken place within the lifetime of the men who 
are still in active charge of industry. 

What is the meaning of it all, and what is 
to become of the individual men in the process? 
This, I believe to be the most momentous prob- 
lem confronting modern civilization, for if it 
is not solved, civilization as now constituted 
cannot last. To crush out the individuality of 
the workman is fatal to human progress and 
it is also fatal to destroy the individuality 


Society of 


Mechanical Engineers.] 


of our manufacturing or producing units 

The individual must be. understood, and the 
whole problem of industry resolves itself into 
finding out how to enable the unit individual, 
the man, to become conscious of his relation- 
ship to the all-including group individual, the 
plant. 

The secret seems to lie in stimulating group 
consciousness within the organic whole of the 
plant by continuously recording the group's 
relationship to the plant on one hand, and the 
man on the other, and the immediate need 
seems to be for the education of foremen to 
intelligently direct the group. 

The recorded resuits of this new effort will 
act again as a fresh stimulus, so that continu- 


ous progress in both knowledge of process and: 


skill in the use of his knowledge is bound to 
follow. 
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Not Merely Another Series of Readers 






Like the widely used Bolenius Intermediate Readers, these new Primary Readers provide a care- 
fully organized basal course in reading which includes thorough training in all the necessary forms 


of this most important of the school arts. 


Moreover, they implant correct habits of study which 


will bear fruit in all of the pupil’s school work and in his orderly mental development. 














— > Some of the Many Strong Features < 


For Pupils 


Covers the entire field of primary reading, including silent and 
oral reading, individual and group reading, rapid and intensive 
reading, reading for pleasure and reading for mastery. 


Richness of authorship, variety of appeal, and freshness of 
material. The majority of the selections and of the drill 
material is used in these books for the first time. The books 
contain both contemporary literature and the best standard selec- 
tions not already commonly available in other readers. They 
thus provide a well-rounded and thoroughly interesting course 
in reading for these grades. 


The books an advance in typography. Every available typo- 
graphical device, in accordance with the requirements of eye- 
hygiene, has been used to aid the child in his mastery of the 
printed page. 


The books are made for the child. The series is built around the 
child’s instincts and needs, rather than as an adult mechanical 
system of teaching reading. Pupils will take keen delight in 
them. 











For Teachers 


The Teachers’ Manuals provide an unusually detailed and helpful 
equipment. One Manual of over 500 pages for first-year teachers 
and a second much briefer Manual for second and third grade 
teachers, give the results both of the experience of our most suc- 
cessful teachers of primary reading and of the most authoritative 
and recent studies in this field. 


A complete and inexpensive equipment of great educational value. 
This equipment includes Three-Decker, Charts, pattern sheets, 
Mother Goose cut-outs, diagnostic seat-work tests, puzzle games, 
phonic word cards, and color charts. It may be made by the 
teacher from the detailed suggestions in the Manuals or will be 
supplied by the publisher. 


Diagnostic Tests and Drills. Speed and Comprehension Tests, 
with carefully devised drills to overcome any weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies revealed by the tests, insure the maximum progress of 
pupils with a minimum of time and effort. These make possible 
the ‘¢ Bull’s-Eye rather than the Buck-Shot method’ of teach- 
ing reading. 


This new organized course in primary reading marks a distinct advance in this highly important 


field of teaching. 
primary teacher. 


It should have the careful study of every progressive superintendent and 
The publishers will gladly send full information regarding it. 
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HELPING STUDENTS STAY IN CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 


TRISTRAM WALKEK METCALFE 
[In New York Globe.] 


High schools are finding it difficult to hold 
pupils in school. Extraordinary efforts are 
being put forth to combat the influences that 
are inducing boys and girls to quit—influences 
such as the desire to earn money and the readi- 
ness of some parents to exploit children; but 
in spite of these efiorts a very considerable 
percentage of students leave school. Last term 
almost 11 per cent. quit. 

Many students are kept in school by being given 
part-time work or by help from the Student 
Loan Fund. Individual psychological examina- 
tions are an aid, too, in solving the problem, 
especially that of the maladjusted — stu- 
dent. 

The most common reason given for leaving 
school is the financial one, but there is reason 
to believe that the real cause is failure in 
studies. The interesting phenomenon is re- 
vealed that a remarkably small percentage of 
those leaving “to go to work” have passing 
ratings or better. With marked uniformity 
the pupils leaving high school have a record of 
failure in studies. 

Most deplorable is the desire of some parents 
to exploit children. When they learn that their 
daughters can earn from $10 to $15 a week they 
are “determined te profit by this source of 
revenue.” “ Business is placed before education 
and the girl of fourteen must become a bread- 
winner.” There are other parents who take 
the girls out to do the family housework or 
send them to business schools to spend the day 
when they can earn money. 

Two agencies used to hold girls in Washing- 
ton Irving High School are part-time work and 
student loans. The Student Loan Fund _ pro- 
vides sums large enough to buy a hot luncheon 


up to $5 a week. In exceptional cases $7 has 
been paid. 

Much preventive work is done by vocational 
advisers at Washington Irving. From ques- 
tions answered by all first-term pupils the ad- 
visers learn what pupils do not expect to re- 
main in school throughcut their course, what 
occupations they are planning to enter wher 
they leave school, and whether they need 
advice in any way or part-time employment. 

Those who state that they do not intend to 
complete their high school course are inter- 
viewed individually and are urged to go 
through to graduation. They are told that few 
worth-while positions are open to girls under 
sixteen. They are also informed that, under 
the new compulsory education law, those who 
leave under the age of fifteen will have to 
attend a continuation school until they are 
eightcen, or complete a full high school course. 

The vocational advisers interview not only 
those who state that they do not intend to 
complete their high school course, but they help 
those seeking part-time employment, others 
who are asking for advice, and those who are 
obviously in the wrong course. 

The ability of each girl is studied by refer- 
ence to the scores on the psychological tests, 
to the elementary school record, and_ the 
scholarship records in high school. Their 
tastes are discovered. by the choice of the course 
taken and by their interest in certain subjects. 
The aims of the girls dre learned and they are 
instructed as to how to make a wise choice of 
a course and hew to prepare for the vocation 
determined upon. Often changes in courses 
are recommended or financial aid secured. In 
these and other ways the advisers iielp in 
holding girls in school. 





PLAY SOME 


ESTHER 
Gervais, 
Say, come along now and have a little fun— 
Don’t plod all of every day—take a little run. 


Don’t be a draught-horse plug, doin’ only what you're told 
An’ not a speck less or more, ’s if your soul was sold, 


An’ between that just munchin’ of your feed—'n’ sleep 
An’ spend all your time just gettin’ of your board ’n’ keep; 


Don't always work along the same—so eternal tame, 
Do something different—play some other game. 


The above lines forced themselves upon me 
one day when, along with some thousands of 
other teachers, I was spending the summer 
studying at one ot the large universities where 
I, with the rest, was putting im all the time in 
work to the entire exclusion of recreation and 
diversion. One had only io look at the unused 








OTHER GAME 


Oregon 


and ill-kept tennis courts on the School of Edu- 
cation grounds to see one of the many proofs 
of this, while we, ourselves, were the best 
proof. 

We atiow ourselves to ossify, so to speak, to 
grow tense in mind and body and in large 
measure to lose the buoyancy and joy of life, 
We grow one-sided by not giving our hodies— 
and minds—enough pleasurable exercise, 
Surely teachers, whose business is to interest, 
to understand, to sympathize with childhood, 
should not get out of touch, out cf sympathy, 
with the play spirit. How can we truly see 
from the child’s viewpoint, how understand and 
sympathize, 1f we ourselves have lost the love 
of play which is the first and most compelling 


trait of childhood? 
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Do You Know What It Means 





to Be Free from Worry ? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened were it not for worry about the future. 


Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over things that could be prevented, or that never happen, 
and half the recoveries are postponed by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, premature old age, reduced efficiency. 
Freedom from worry means just the reverse, and as a result, greatly increases professional success. 
Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free from worry. 


Like Sin and Disease, Worry should be banished from the world, and would be, if everyone co-oper- 
ated for mutual benefit and relief, in some similar way to that by which the T. C. U. has banished worry 


for Teachers. 











ne 





How the T. C. U. 
Banishes Worry for You 


Pays $50.00 a Month when you 
are totally disabled by accident 
or confining sickness. 


Pays $11.67 a Week when you are 


has stopped. 


Pays $25.00 a Month for illness 
that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from 
your work. 


Pays 20 Per Cent increase in 
sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 


Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major 
accidents or for accidental 
loss of life. 


Pays Double these benefits for 
travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car, or 
steamboat wreck. 


Pays Operation benefits in ad- 
dition to other benefits if your 
policy has been in force for 
one year. 


Larger Benefits—Policies issued 
for increased benefits at pro- 
portionately increased premi- 
ums, for those educators re- 
ceiving larger pay-checks. 








quarantined and your salary! 














These Teachers Have Learned How to Banish Worry 


Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, 
Mo., wrote: “The peace of mind 
which comes from knowing that 
there is a friendly organization to 
depend on in case of emergency 
is worth more than the cost, even 
though one never has occasion to 
present a claim.” 


Miss May Ventioner, Lenora, 
Okla., wrote: “I think the T. C. U. 
is a great thing for teachers. 
There is nothing to lose, for if you 
are not sick you are winner, and 
if you are, you get pay. I have 
been a member of the T. C. U. 
over two years and I think it’s 
wonderful.” 


Cut Off and Mail This 


It commits you to no action. It 
implies nothing except that you 
would be interested in reading 
our Proposition to Teachers. It 
will be followed by no personal 
solicitation. 

Just fill out, cut off and mail 
the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of 
how we protect Teachers. Please 
do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


441 T.C. U. BUILDING 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


J. M. Hammond, Principal 
Washington School, Sandpoint, 
Idaho, wrote: “It is a great feel- 
ing of security to know that if 
sickness or accident overtakes me, 
the T. C. U. at once becomes pay- 
master, affording ample means for 
myself and family unti] health is 
restored.” 


Miss Ina E. Gittings, Tucson, 
Ariz., wrote: “There is no invest- 
ment so assuring and so reason- 
able as this. The T. C. U. are en- 
tirely friendly and do not try to 
evade their responsibilities.” 


Worry-Chasing Coupon 


Free Information Coupen- -— — 


TO THE T. C. U., 
441 T. C. U, Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me 
the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
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REPORTS FROM THE 


November 8, 1923 


EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


(We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M., ANDERSON, BOSTON 


WORD-STUDY LEAFLET (Funk and Wagnalls) 

This little leaflet containing systematic les- 
sons for teaching the dictionary will prove of 
use to every teacher who teaches spelling or 
language. That pupiis should be taught to 


“respect ” the dictionary is a new thought but 


a true one, for a great modern English dic- 
tionary represents the accumulated wisdem of 
the ages and is compiled by a force of the 
world’s most eminent experts and lexicog- 
raphers. Pupils shoula be provided with new 
dictionaries, for a dictionary in disrepair repels 
consultation, and one whose definitions were 
written a generation ago is practically worth- 
less, 

The methods given tor teaching the dic- 
tionary include the finding of werds, prenuncia- 
tion, svilabication, accent, definitions, word- 
building. topics and texts in English, drills, 
games, etc. 

oa 


‘COURSES OF TRAINING FOR VISITING TEACH- 


ERS (White-Williams Foundation) 

Visiting-teaching or school counselling is 
the newest branch of social case work. A!- 
though it has become a national movement ard 
in the last two years has grown by leaps and 
bounds, many still question its value, says 
Anna Pratt, director cf the White- Williams 
Foundation of Philadelphia. 

he Pnilacelphia schools have requested the 
auppointinent of a joint committee to determine 
hew the schools may best take advantage of 
the movement. This is beginning to be the 
attitude of progressive educators toward the 
visiting-teacher movement although it has not 
yet made a strong enough impression to merit 
courses in the educational departments cf our 
state universities. 

Miss Pratt 1s convinced that social work with 
the child is so closely bound up with his educa- 
tion that visiting teachers today need both 
kinds ci training. The New York and Penn- 
sylvania Schools of Social and Heaith Work 
have made beginnings in this sort of training. 

—— 
CITY PLANNING AND ZONING (Theodora Kimball) 

The New York Public Library has just re- 
ceived this “Manual of Information on City 
Planning and Zoning” by Miss_ Kimball. 

City planning as a matter for official cogni- 
zance, as an art to be studied and adopted as 
a profession, is of comparatively recent origin 
Ancient cities were laid out with evident 
‘knowledge of its principles, and notable mod- 
ern examples are Washington and Paris. But 
the literature on the subject may almost be 
said to have appeared within the last decade. 
Today every city with a _ population 








of over 300,000 has adopted city planning. 
Miss Kimball is librarian of the School cf 
Landscape Architects at Harvard University. 
She is also consulting librarian and chief of 
the reference iibrary section of the United 
States Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
franportation. Her name is associated with 
numerous bibliographies and writings on city 
planning and on landscape architecture. 


——o—— 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


With the July number this magazine made 
its bow to the educational world. It is the 
official organ of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Why it is here 
—ah, that’s a pretty query, as the first editorial 
says. The faculty has long observed with very 
great patience and self-restraint, that the edu- 
cational world wallows and wobbles a good deal 
in its orbit for want of a truly Titanic touch to 
steady it and propel it neatly on its way. 
Modesty at first prevented the very obvious 
remedy, but of late our less selfish self has 
come to the fore. We are going to do our 
best. Lacking practice, we shall at first, no 
doubt, fall a little short of perfection. But give 
us time. Even a Titanic touch requires a little 
while to get its hand in. 

Seriously—the editorial goes on to say, we 
think that there is room for an educational 
journal, which, although national, understands 
and is particularly interested in the great 
awakening South. But we = shal! welcome 
writers from everywhere and publish idea; 
which will help school folk wherever they may 
he. We shali try to eschew hobbies and catch- 
phrases. We shall aimi to condense; we do not 
know whether a journal of education can exist 
without padding, but we propose to find out. 
We are in the hands of our friends. We invite 


contributors and we invite subscribers. 


The educational field is well covered in the 
frst number, ranging from “ Supervision in 
lementary Schools” to “ Teaching English in 
China by the Direct Method.” ‘The fall num- 
ber appears November 1, and now is a good 
tinie to subscribe for this “live ” journal. 


—_—-(- — 
NEIGHBORHOOD UNION IN ATLANTA (The South- 
ern Workman) 


The Neighborhood Union, a community 
organization comprising almost the entire 
negro population of Atlanta, was organized ia 
1908. It has come as a partial solution of the 
problem of making the culture of the negro 
colleges that crown the hills of Atlanta inspire 
and leaven the mass of negroes lieretofore un- 
touched by their influence. 

The aim of the organization is to create 
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neighborliness, protect the children, and urge 
the city to include colored communities in its 
program for civic improvement. 

The pertions of the city inhabited by colored 
neople were divided into zones; these were sub- 
divided into neighborhoods; the neighborhoods 
were further divided into districts. From each 
district a leader, endorsed by a majority of the 
families, was selected. This director kept a 
hook in which were recorded such facts as 
would acquaint her with the economic and 
social status of each family. The directors 
elected one of their number president. The 
presidents in turn elected a zone chairman 
whose duty it was to organize neighborhoods 
and receive reports of their work. — 

The Union held a Social Service Institut: 
recently where neighborhood leaders and others 
could study questions of child welfare, care 
of expectant mothers, care of invalids and 
home nursing. 


— 
THE SOUTH’S MOST SACRED SHRINE 


The Lee Chapel of Washington and Lee 
University is the shrine around which gather 
the most sacred assomations of the South. for 
here 1ests the body «f General Lee, a leader 
whom both North and South have come to 
know as a great man ready to die for his 
ideals. : 

rhe September News Bulletin of this historic 
University gives a brief histury cf the in- 
stitutions under the captions of “ Age and His- 
toric Asscciations ’; “Its Ante-Belium Prod- 
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uct”; “Its Twentieth Century Leadership in 
Time of Peace’; “Its National Leadership im 
Time of War’; and “Its Peculiar Mission.” 
that “here at this sacred shrine where the 
glory of the Old South burns in steady focus 
with the pure white light of an altar fire, may 
endless generations of young Americans learn 
the secret of power, the joy of service, the 
true meaning of greatness” 

abwiipeeiin 


“THE GLEAM” 


This is a bi-monthly poetry magazine issued 
hy the School and Poetry Association 
especially for use in classrooms, study groups 
and libraries. The Association aims to promote 
a wider interest in poetry among young people 
of secondary school age by providing poetry 
suited to the maturity and life interests of the 
young people and by centring the teaching of 
this poetry upon the meaning and message ol 
the poet rather than upon anything technical or 
formal. 

Each copy cf “The Gleam” contains pro- 
visionally an unpublished poem by a_ well- 
known American poet, poems written by stu- 
dents throughout the country, essays on 
poetry, recent poems for discussion and 
the treatment of one standard poem in the 
manner customary for cxamination. 

George Herbert Palmer is the president of 
the Association, and Paul Sumner Nickerson 
of Canton, Mass., the secretary and editor of 
the magazine. 


, 








readers than is Professor Burton. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





BOSTON 


— The Living Literature Series 


Dr. RicHarp Burton, Editor-in-Chief 


“This series is of exceptional value, first, because of the editorship of Richard 
Burton, and secondly, because of the way they are printed and bound. There is no 
university professor of English who is nearer the heart and soul of American 
He not only knows literature in its spirit and 
power as few Americans know it, but he knows what Americans desire and need 
as few can know it.”— 4. E. Winship in the Journal of Education. 


All Titles—52 cents. 


Stevenson’s Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 


edited by Richard Burton 


Burney’s Evelina, edited by Edwin Bjorkman 

Selected Writings of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
Huxley’s Autobiography and Essays, edited by Brander Matthews 
Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge, edited dy Leon H. Vincent 

Sheridan’s The Rivals, edited by William Lyon Phelps 

Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon, edited by Charles E. Rhodes 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY TO REPEAT ITS 
EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL TOUR. 

New York University’s plan of conducting a European 
tour last summer for combined pleasure and study proved 
so successful that preparations already are under way for 
a repetition of the trip next year. The tour, which was 
organized by Dean James E. Lough of the Extramural 
Division of New York University and directed by Fred- 
erick E. Emmons, afforded those who made up the party 
an opportunity to do work toward a college degree under 
the most interesting and inspirational conditions. 

This work toward a college degree was optional with 
the tourists, however, and fifteen or twenty of the forty 
who made up the party took advantage of the opportunity. 
Work toward a degree necessitated the tourists’ attending 
the lectures offered and keeping satisfactory notebooks, 
with detailed maps, pictures and topical reports. Those 
who were not interested in obtaining university credits 
were privileged to attend the lectures. 

Two lecture courses were given on last summer's tour, 
one on “Human Geography” by Professor J. E. Woodman 
and another on “The Background of English Literature” 
by Harold Hoffman. The following preliminary lectures, 
given aboard the steamer, are indicative of the work done: 
“The Inclusiveness of Geography,” “General Survey of the 
Continental Influence on English Literature,” “Funda- 
mental Factors of Geography,” ‘“Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey,” “Coasts, Coast Peoples and Coast Cities” and 
“The Geography of Hugo’s ‘Les Miserables.’ ” 

The work was summed up in another series of lectures 
on the return voyage, and there were conferences and 
lectures en route, at the hotels and at places of interest 
throughout the tour. In the Cascine Gardens at Florence 
where Shelley wrote “The Ode to the West Wind” and 
at Stokes Pogis, near London, where Gray wrote his im- 
mortal “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’ these poems 
were read almost in the shade of the trees where they 
were written. The homes of Wordsworth, Burns, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Dante and Thackeray were only a few of 
the other shrines at which literature was studied under 
ideal conditions. 

Throughout the journey Professor Woodman was en- 
abled to discuss the influence of geography upon the man- 
ners, customs and political development of the different 
peoples of Europe with a vividness not possible to mere 
classroom lectures. 

It is probable that a series of art lectures will be included 
among the courses to be given during next summer’s tour. 


oO 


LLOYD GEORGE. 
[Springfield (Mass.) Republican.] 


Mr. George’s speech [in New York] fulfilled every 
prediction as a display of oratory. He is Celtic in his 
power to express emotions, to dramatize situations, to 
thrill with colorful or glowing words. He is not an Eng- 
lishman, but a Welshman; his mother tongue is Welsh, 
not English. Whether or not that fact bears on the point, 
he is fluent and has somewhat of the French gift for free 
and graceful gesture. 

The voice is softer and silkier than one might have ex- 
pected. The sonorous quality seems lacking. But it has 
appealing tones, and is a beautiful organ of varied ex- 
pression. Little wonder that the English, who have ha‘ 
very few orators of a high grade in the past generation, 
have found him to be a platform wizard—which is one 
reason why they have come to distrust him. They fear a 
masz who can play on their emotions when they do not 
wish them played on. In the war they could not have 
eneugh of his oratory because he inspired the nation to 
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ever-increasing efforts and hardened the will to victory. 
In liquidating the war, they liquidated the Georgian plat- 
form magic and reduced oratory to the plane of a cor- 
poration board meeting. 

Mr. George seems to be more like an American than 
any other statesman Great Britain has produced. He even 
talks like an American. His pronunciation has the Ameri- 
can slant. He even says “figger” for “figure,” which is 
Yankee dialect rather than Oxford English. Had he 
come to America as an immigrant when a boy, as might 
easily have happened in view of the poverty to which he 
was born, he would now have seemed no more <Ameri- 
canized than he does today. The chief external difference 
would have been that, as an American politician—for he 
surely would have gone high in our public life—he would 
now have his snow white hair cut short and his mustache 
cropped to suit our prevalent style. He walks with a 
quick movement, denoting energy and_ restlessness. He 
shakes your hand with a strong grip. His blue eyes snap 
and twinkle. It was once said that the trouble with Lord 
Balfour was that he knew there had been one ice age and 
probably there would be another. Mr. George is like 
Americans in not taking the ice age seriously. 

Mr. George’s greatest personal achievement, assisted 
only by time and circumstance, has been in doing in Brit- 
ain what other men born in humble life and poverty have 
done only in America. It is not uncommon in this new 
country for the humble and the poor to rise to the highest 
public station in the gift of the people. Mr. George is 1 
super-American in this—that in spite of rather “lowly” 
origin, no financial backing and no university education 
whatever, he forced his way through every barrier of 
social caste and tradition to the highest place of real power 
in the British empire. 





a 
BONES OF MEN WHO LIVED 80,000 YEARS AGO. 

Bones and other relics of a race of men who lived ap- 
proximately 80,000 years ago have been unearthed in 
southwest France, by Dr. Henry U. Hall of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. “They lived in the paleo- 
lithic or old stone age and used crude, unpolished flint im- 
plements,” he said. “The relics I found were in a clay 
bank at the foot of a hill. They probably had been washed 
down from an encampment where there probably had beea 
a settlement.” 

na eae 
YOUR DAD. 

He may wear a last year’s straw hat, his finger nails 
may need manicuring; his pants may hang a little at the 
knee; his face may show signs of a second day’s growth, 
and the tin dinner bucket he carries may be full of dents 
and doughnuts, but do not call him “the old man.” He’s 
your father. 

For years and years he has been rustling around to get 
things together. Never once has he failed to do the right 
thing by you. He thinks you are the greatest boy on 
earth, bar none; even though you plaster your hair back, 
wear smart clothes, smoke cigarettes, and fail to bring 
home a cent. He is the man who won the love and life 
partnership of the greatest woman on earth, your mother. 

He is “some man” and not the “old man.” If you win 
as good a wife as he did you will have to go some.—Ex- 
change. 

pee! Sen 

The egg sales of 1922 amounted to more than a billion 
dollars. Illinois alone produced 110,000,000 dozen eggs, 
which of course is a billion and a third eggs. Each per: 
son in Illinois eats 200 eggs a year, which is a low esti- 
mate. A billion dollars a year is a low estimate for the 
yield of the hens. 
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DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS 


| 

| - 

HIS timely, inspiring book by the 
| editor of the Journal of Education 
| 

| 

| 

| 


will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 
It was written to help them meet the new 
conditions which have arisen in the pro- 
fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 

Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, 
opportunities, and problems in the class- 
room and out are discussed with the clear- 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- 
ship is noted. 


Every person associated with the edu- 
cational system would find this vital book 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to 
be without one of the most interesting and 
helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 























MAP OF HEAVENS. 
[By Associated Press.] 


What is regarded there as one of the most interesting 
and valuable results of modern studies in astronomy is 
nearing completion in the Paris observatory after thirty- 
six years of painstaking labor. It is a new map of the 
heavens and catalogue of the stars. The compilation shows 
that there are approximately 300,000,000 heavenly bodies 
visible through the powerful telescopes. 

Photographing the heavens was a plan first developed by 
the Paris observatory, and its then director, Admiral 
Mouchez, was called there in 1887 to an international con- 
gress of astronomers which decided to map the heavens. 
There were eighteen nations, including Mexico, Chile and 
the republics of Argentine and Brazil, which agreed to 
contribute to this work. 

The heavens were subdivided, with four French observa- 
tories taking the central zones of the heavens. 

Ten thousand leaves of the photographic map contain 
stars to the fourteenth magnitude, whereof there are above 
20,000,000. Stars to the sixth magnitude may be seen with 
the naked eye, and above that, telescopes and other aids 
are needed. 

In reality, it is explained, the number of stars appears 
to be infinite. As huge lenses are constructed, each in- 
crease in the size of the lens reveals a larger number of 
Stars. 

A few years ago the number of stars was set at approxi- 
mately 100,000,000. Now that number has been trebled, 
and as the explorers of new worlds in the universe pro- 
gress in their studies, they find space filled with stars, the 
light of which reaches the eye of the explorer after years 
of travel, so distant are these bodies. 

Mapping the heavens was a task not undertaken by 
astronomers previous to-1887, and before the work could 
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be started, it was necessary to agree on plans concerning 
the size of the photographs and means of measurements. 
The majority of the astronomers of the world used their 
ingenuity and learning in the task. 

By means of this new map, fresh measurements of the 
location, size, and nature of the stars may be made by 
astronomers, and philosophic speculation stimulated as to 
the inhabitants, if any, of the stars, and the general system 
and scheme of the universe. 

———— 

ANCIENT SKULL WITH SURGEON’S MARK. 

An ancient skull has been discovered which bears evi- 
dence of an effort by an aboriginal surgeon at cranial sur- 
gery in the era when man’s keenest instrument was a flint 
knife. 

The skull, found at Mitten Rock, in the Navajo Reser- 
vation of New Mexico, by an expedition headed by Earl 
H. Morris, famous explorer of Aztec ruins, had been 
trephined, an oval section two inches long and an inch wide 
having been removed from the frontal bone immediately 
above the right eye. 

The entire upper portion of the skull was knobbed and 
pitted, apparently from a disease from which a crude, 
long-dead surgeon had attempted to relieve the patient by 
a desperate operation. The work was neatly done, but as 
the edges of the bone showed no evidence of healing, it is 
apparent that the patient did not long survive the operation. 

Just how many centuries ago this first effort at advanced 
surgery by a Southwestern aboriginal was attempted, the 
archaeologists have not determined. Mr. Morris reported, 
however, that the skull was that of a brachycephalic, or 
short-headed man. A people possessing this characteristic 
inhabited the San Juan Valley before the development of 
the Pueblo cliff dwellers, and the cliff dwellers existed for 
centuries, if not thousands of years, before the discovery 
of America by Europeans. 












BOOK 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes ov 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


A PRIMER OF CITIZENSHIP. By Mrs. Reginald De 
Koven. Cloth. 201 pages. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Company. 

In an ingenious and attractive way the author builds up 

a Republic from the Virginia Assembly and the New 

England town meeting to the elaborate functioning of our 

government of today. She makes everything interesting 

to children especially by the introduction of appropriate 
verse. There is Mrs. Hemans’ well known famous poem 
beginning :— 
The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast. 
And 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
And Walter Scott’s 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
And Oliver Wendell Holmes :— 
The freeman casting with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land. 
And Henry Van Dyke :— 
In the land of youth and freedom 
Beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight, 
The sky is full of stars. 
Mrs. De Koven develops the story citizenship, but she 
does it with a thrill of patriotism in every chapter. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. From the 
Earliest Times to the Great War. By William A. Nitze 
and E. Preston Dargan, professors of French Litera- 
ture in the University of Chicago. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 792 pp. 

The efforts of Professor Nitze, head of the department 
of Romance Languages at the University of Chicago, and 
of his equally brilliant and scholarly colleagues, Profes- 
sors Wilkins, Northup, Pietsch, Jenkins, Dargan, Cole- 
man, Altrocchi, and others, have not only put the Uni- 
versity “on the map” in the field of Romance Languages, 
but have given it such a commanding position that per- 
haps only Harvard and one or two others can even ap- 
proach it. That this prestige is well-earned is evident 
once more in this excellent new history of French litera- 
ture by Nitze and Dargan. We know of nothing to equal 
it in English except the work of Professor Wright of 
Harvard, and that is a somewhat different type of book. 
It is a difficult task to condense the history of a literature 
as great, as extensive, and as varied as the French within 
the limits of something over seven hundred pages—- 
though, indeed, many have tried to do it in much less-—- 
without giving undue emphasis to certain. writers cr 
periods to the detriment of others. That the authors 
have done their work without any obvious disproportion 
of that sort is a tribute to their catholicity of interest and 
soundness of judgment, as well as to their scholarship. 
They have wisely divided the main task, Mr. Nitze assum- 
ing responsibility for the first half, from the beginnings in 
the Middle Ages through the Renaissance and Classicism, 
and Mr. Dargan for Modern Times, though doubtless 
each has checked up the other on his field and both 
acknowledge the assistance of their colleagues and of 
friends in other institutions on special points. The result 
is a well-rounded, accurate, interesting work, conceived and 
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this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor ur 


executed with moderation and soundness of critical judg- 
ment and based upon thorough study of both original 
works and accepted authorities. It is interesting to note 
that there is no marked difference of tone or style be- 
tween the two parts of the book, a proof that the division 
of labor has in no sense impaired the essential unity of 
the work. A product of modern scholarship, the text is 
accompanied by rather extensive bibliographical material, 
and a complete index of names is provided. The few 
illustrations are in excellent taste, consisting of reproduc- 
tions of paintings by such artists as Raphael, Watteau, and 
Bastien-Lepage, and of illustrations from medieval manu- 
scripts. Unique in its class, the work at once takes its 
place as an indispensable part of the equipment of Frenca 
teachers and advanced students, and without question 
should be found on the reference shelves of all public and 
college libraries. 


DAIRY FARMING PROJECTS. By Carl Edwin 
Ladd, Ph. D., Cornell University, Ithaca. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 327 pages. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

The dairy industry needs all possible aids to profitable 
functioning. The health and happiness of cities depend 
upon the dairy business more than upon any other out-of- 
the-city activity. It is a highly profitable feature of farm- 
ing, and yet it is the most difficult phase of agriculture in 
which to enlist the farmers. It is the one line of farm 
activity that prevents any leisure on the farm. Cows 
must be fed and milked on time, and the milk must be 
cared for skilfully and on time. 

It is all so different from the care of beef cattle. Un- 
less there are enough dairy cattle to keep one or more 
hired men it is a slave's life fo keep a dairy. 

In Minnesota the dairy business is the chief industry 
of the state, above the mines or the wheat, but several of 
the states do not raise enough milk and milk products for 
home consumption. Butter, cheese and even condensed 
milk are imported in large amounts. 

School use of “Dairy Farming Projects,” rightly used, 
can be made to awaken an interest in the dairy industry 
in the community so that it will promote profitable and 
valuable farming. It largely solves the transportation 
problem of the farm. Grains and live stock require so 
much expensive transportation that the profits are greatly 
reduced. 

We have seen no book that meets the need of the rural 
districts in their dairy industry as well as do these books 
edited by Rufus W. Stimson of the State Educational De- 
partment of Massachusetts. 


NUMBER PROJECTS FOR BEGINNERS. By Kath- 
erine L. McLaughlin, Los Angeles, and Eleanor Trexeil 
Dillon, Montana. Cloth. Illustrated. 109 pages 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This is a genuine Project Method for beginning to learn 
number. It is both intensified beginning work in number 
and intensified application of the project method. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


The Vocational Education Associa- 
tion of the Middle West will hold the 
tenth annual convention at the Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis, Missouri, January 
16, 17, 18, 19, 1924. A splendid pro- 
gram is being prepared, dealing with 
all phases of vocational education, in- 
cluding Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Vocational Guidance, Commercial 
Education, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, Part Time Schools, Co-opera- 
tive Industrial Training, Foremanship 
Training, and a host of other topics. 
The committee on local arrangements 
is headed by Superintendent J. J. Mad- 
dox, as general chairman, assisted by 
others from the public and private 
schools of the city. 

In addition to this program, a valu- 
able commercial exhibit, displaying ail 
the latest type of equipment for vo- 
cational education, will be a prominent 
feature. 

Reduced railroad rates will be in 
effect, and any one interested in this 
phase of education cannot fail to 
profit from the meeting. 

For further details 
copy of the program, address the 
Secretary, Leonard W. Wahlstrom, 
1711 Estes Avenue, Chicago. 


and advance 











FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 





172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Registration in New York City 
schools increased in five years from 
825,498 to 950,000, or 124,502. The 
great increase, 48,33%, was in 1921. 


There are 277,542 pupils on makeshift 
plan. Of these 89,223 are on part-time 
and 188,519 with double sessions. Only 
61 out of 98 children get full time. In 
the high schools 53,398 students are 
on part time. The DeWitt Clinton 
6,221 on part time, the Boys 5,466, the 
Stuyvesant 4,845, the Bushwick 4,268, 
the Wadleigh 4,256, the Morris 4,075, 
the Manual Training 3,897, the Evan- 
der Childs 3,866, the Washington Ir- 
ving 3,567. 


For National Education Week Dr. 
Allen G. Ireland, state director oi 
physical education and health of Con- 
necticut, has suggested the following 
topics for Physical Education Day: 
Newspaper stories, including physical 
education as a whole, program for 
local schools, report of physical edu- 
cation activities, report of school nurse 
and other health workers, report of 
health examination results, report of 
health education activities, need for 
school lunch and milk program. 

Talks before local organizations, 
seek invitations to address the Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations, League ot 
Women Voters, Business Men’s Clubs, 


etc. Demonstrations, including field 
days, play festivals, school yard 
demonstrations, health parade, health 


circus, health plays, demonstrate work 
at health or dental clinic. Parents’ day 
at school—show all types of work. 
Competitions— games and athletics, 
competitive drills, health poster con- 
test, English compositions on health 
topics, original health verses and 
songs, best posture for the week, larg- 
est gain in weight for week (nutrition 
classes). Arrange to have newspapers 
print the best compositions on health 
topics, health verses and songs, the 
photographs of the pupils (boy and 
girl) winning the posture and health 
record contests for the week, and the 
winning health posters. 





Lester D. Henderson, commissioner 
of education, Territory of Alaska, is 
really one of the educational leaders 
of the Pacific Northwest. He has a 
worth-while Alaska Teachers’ In- 
stitute in connection with the Alaska 
Educational Association. This year 
on the program were: Charl O. Wil- 
liams ot the National Education As- 


sociation; Dr. Frank C. Touton, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Dr. 
H. C. Fish, State Normal School, 
Ellensburg, Washington, and James L. 
McCrary, Omaha. 

Reading, Pa., Landis Tanger,  su- 


perintendent, is to vote on November 
6 on a school building bond issue of 
$3,500,000. This is one-of the most 
progressive propositions in the state. 


J. Powell Jones retires. after 
twenty-one years as supervisor of 
music in Cleveland schools. It is 
thirty years since we first knew Mr. 
Jones, then supervisor of music in 
one of Cleveland’s neighboring cities 
and leader of a prize winning glee 
club. His Glee Club took all prizes 
in Ohio and won sweepstakes in na- 
tional contests. He has kept Cleve- 
land at the front for twenty-one’ years 
and has had charge of the music in 
one of the leading churches of the 
city. He is succeeded by the promo- 
tion of Russell V. Morgan, his assis- 
tant, at $4,500. 


E. F. Carleton, superintendent of 
Eugene, Oregon, accepts a position in 
the State University, Eugene, for ex- 
tension work, for which no one could 
be better fitted. He was assistant 
state superintendent through L. R. 
Alderman’s administration, and = in 
Hon. J. A. Churchill's administration 
until he went to Eugene three years 
ago. In the days gone by we “did” 
vast areas of the state in educational 
campaigning and we have known no 
more efficient field manager. 
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[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fora, N. Y., 229 Fiftn Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
‘Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.,549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

sirmingham, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 





MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NEdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








Frank P. Whitney is promoted to 
the assistant superintendency of Cleve- 
land under Superintendent R. G. Jones 
at a salary of $6,000. Superintendent 
Jones says: “Whitney’s equal could 
not be secured for less than $10,000. 
His predecessor has gone to Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, as superintendent.” 

Los Angeles is to have a John Bur- 
roughs Junior High School. 





A sample of “Preparedness” is of- 
fered by Sioux Falls. The teachers 
selected this September are graduates 
of State Teachers Colleges at Aber- 
deen, at Madison, South Dakota, 
Dakota Wesleyan, Mitchell, Chicago 
University, [Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. Not a 
iteacher elected without professional 
training in some college or university. 


In Los Angeles 23,000 children at- 
tended, voluntarily, summer sessions 
of public day schools and “the atten- 
dance was regular, the children were 
faithful, and the work quite remark- 
ably efficient.” 





In awarding the grand prize for 
agricultural demonstration work of 
the Middle West to the Boys’ Club of 
Minnesota, the judges allowed only ten 
points for results, 30 points for sub- 
ject matter, 30 points for team work 
and 30 points for skill. 





The Maryville, Missouri, State 
Teachers College has sixteen new 
members on the faculty. The college 
is prospering nobly. Uel W. Lamkin 
is a great leader. 


November 8, 1923 


_E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal McKinley 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska, who was 
laid up in the Mountains of California 
with a broken arm for six weeks fol- 
lowing the meeting of the N. E. A. 
catalogued 116 different birds in her 
section of the Sierras. 





_ The New Haven Board of Educa- 
tion has voted to raise all teachers’ 
salaries $200. 


Los Angeles will build twenty-three 
new school buildings this year. 





Pomona College, Claremont, South- 
ern California, James <A. Blaisdell, 
president, received 750 students, the 
end of the limit, and had to decline to 
receive 560 other applicants. 





Dr. Henry C. Swearingen of St 
Paul is elected general secretary of 
the board of education of the Presby- 
terian Church schools and colleges. 





E. Everett Clark, Boston, assistant 
State supervisor of Adult Alien Edu- 
cation, took twenty-five members of 
the class in immigrant education at 
the North Adams (Mass.) State 
Normal School summer session 
one evening during the summer ses- 
sion to the Howland Avenue School 
of Adams to see Miss Mary Corney 
and Miss Ida Boehm conduct an 
Americanization class of _ eighteen 
men and women of various foreign 
nationalities. The Massachusetts State 
Department of Education has made a 
world record in  Americanization 
achievement. 














————- 
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50th Anniversary of the Typewriter 





sostmemioaeeeemeen 





*1873 


Model 1 Remington 


There was no such word as “Type- 
writer” until Remington made the 


first one fifty years ago. 


-1923- 
Quiet 12 Remington 


‘Remington still the last word 
in Typewriters 


Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York, Branches Everywhere 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD & 


NOVEMBER. 


8-11: Sixth annual conference 
American Country Life Association, 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis Mo. 


9-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc C. 
Denney, Conway. 

17: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
at Boston University, School of 
Secretarial Science. W. O. Holden, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers 
Association, Albany. 

26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A, 
Seymour, Secretary. 

27: Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Albany. 


27-28: New York Modern Language 
Association, Albany. 


29: West Virginia Educational 
sociation, Wheeling. 
son, Parkersburg. 


29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. W. P. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


30: Essex County 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. (George W. 
McCleiland, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.) 


As- 
Bess Ander- 


Teachers’ Asso- 


Nov 30-Dec. 1: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1: Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
= Frank B. Wade, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


DECEMBER. 


1: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.) 


6-8: National Society for 
tional Education, Buffalo. 


26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 


27-28: Association of Biblica] In- 
structors in American Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. C. F. Kent, 
—— University, New Haven, 
Sonn. 


Voca- 


27-29: Associated 
s, Syracuse 


27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich... under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cCinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 


27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit, Michigan. 7 


Academic Princi- 


JANUARY, 1924. 

16-19: Tenth Annual Convention of 
Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West. Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Leonard Ww 
Wahlstrom, secretary. : 


FEBRUARY, 1924. 


24-28: 


Department of Superintend- 
ence, Chicago. 
26-28: National Council of Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Prompt attention to calls for teachers. 


Good openings for available teachers throughout the year. 


Free registration. 


No charge to school officials. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high-— 





ALBERT 


38TH YEAR 








25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


est salaries. If de- 
serving of promotion, 
they will want you. 
Send for new book- 
let, “Teaching as a@ 
Business,” 





MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


chools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogs’s Agency 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 
If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kelloge, 


31 Union Square, New York. 





SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 s¥perior agency tor 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 
34th and 35th Streets 
New York City 
Also Union Building 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officiala 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 














WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





6 Beacon St. 


Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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Announcing the Publication 


of a 


Revised Edition 


of 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


AMERICAN PEOPLE 


by 
CHARLES A, BEARD 
and 


Wiiuiam C. BaGLey 


Courses of study everywhere now reflect the viewpoint, the ro- 
bust American spirit, and the sane method of this epoch-making 
textbook. Competing texts now acknowledge its leadership. 2,242 
cities and towns, 4 states and territories, and hundreds of counties 
have endorsed it through use. 


New illustrations, many of them secured by one of the authors 
in Europe, have replaced about three-quarters of those that appeared 
in the old edition. Photographs rather than line drawings now pre- 
dominate. In two cases new color plates have been substituted for 
old. 


The entire text has been reset in new type of a different style 
and of great legibility. The new page is very attractive, slightly 
higher than the old, and carries wider margins. The actual number 
of pages in the book has been reduced. The entire map equipment 
has been revised and improved. 


Price $1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 





| 
| Chicago Atlanta 
| 














San Francisco 
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